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Foreword 



EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN AT RISK 
CECMint^Ubrary 

Many of today's pitting sixial pwhkms, such as poverty, humeless- 
ms», drug abuse^ and child abuse^ art; factors that place children and 
youth at risk in a variety of ways. There is a gnming need for speciiil 
educators to understand the risk factors that s^tudents must face and, in 
particular, the risks confmndng children and youth who have been 
identified as exceptional. A child may at risk due to a number of quite 
different phenomena, such as piwerty or abuse, Therefiire, the child may 
be at risk a variety of problents, such as devdopmentai deLiys; debil- 
itating physical illnesses or psychological disorders; failing or dropping 
out of schoi^l; bdng incarcerated; or generally having an unrewarding, 
unproductive adulthood, ComjH)urKling the difficulties that both the 
child and the educator face in dealing with these risk factors is the 
unhappy truth that a child may have mew than i>ne risk factor, thereby 
multiplying hb or her risk and need. 

The strugj^e within sfwAal education to address these issues was 
the i^nesis of the 1991 CEC inference ''Children on the Edge/ The 
amtent for the conference strands is represented by this series of publi- 
cations, which were developed thn>ugh the assistants of the Divisk>n of 
Innovation and Devek>pment of the U.S. Office of Special Education 
Programs (OSEP). OSEP funds the ERIOOSEP Special Project, a re- 
search dis^mination activity of TTie Council for Exceptional Children. 
As a part of its publication program, which synthesizes and translates 
research in special education for a variety of audiences, the ERIOOSEP 
Special Project coordinated the development of this series t?f btM>ks and 
assisted in their dissemination to special educatiim practiticiners. 
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Each bcK)k in the series per^ns to one of the conference strands. 
Each provides a synthesis of the literature in its area, followed by prac^ 
lical suggestiom—derived from the literature— for program devefopers, 
odminbtrators, and teachers. The 1 1 b&jiks in the serfes are as fi>Dow5: 

educators and other professionals face in contending with episodes 
of violence and aggres^on in the schools. 

• Atm^ and Negbct (^ Excef^kml Otihlren examines the role of the 
special educator in dealing wth children who are abused and 
neglected and those with suspected abuse and neglect, 

• Specml Health Care in the Sdiool provides a broad-based definition of 
the jH>pulation of students mth special health needs and disrusses 
their unique educational needs. 

• Hmtdei^ and in Need of Specml Education examines the plight of the 
fastest growing segment of the homeless population, families with 
children. 

• Hiddefi Youth: Dropouts from Specml Educatimt addresses the difficul- 
ties of comparing and drawing meaning from dropout data 
prepared by different nancies and examines the characteristics of 
students and schcKiIs that place studenU at risk for leaving schinil 
prematurely. 

• Bmt Substance Exposed, Educattofrntly VuhteraNe examines what is 
ioHfwn about the li>ng-term effects of exptisure in ulero to alcohol 
and itther dru^, as well as the educational implications of those 
effects. 

• Depression and Suiddr. Sj^ial Education Sttidattsat Ri^ reviews the 
role of school f^rsonnel in detecting signs of depression and jn^ten- 
tial suicide and in taking appropriate action, as well as the role of 
the school in deveU>ping and implementing treatment programs for 
this pi>pu!atjun. 

• lan^ge Minorit\jf Studettts with Disabilities discusses the prcpara- 
tit)n needed by schools and school personnel to meet the needs of 
limited-English-proficient students with disabilities. 

• Alcxjhd and Otlur Drugs: Use, Abuse, and Disalnliites addn^sscj? the 
issues involved in working with children and adolescents who have 
disabling conditions and use alcohol and other drugs. 

• Rural Exceptioml At Risit examines the unique difficulties of deliver- 
ing education services to at-risk children and youth with excep- 
tionalities who live in rural areas. 




• DouMe }&^rd^: Presmm and Pamttins Youth ht Special Bducatkm 
addresses the ptight of pnrgmint teenagers and teenage parents, 
^pedaily those in spedal education, and the role of program 
developers and practitioners in responding to their educational 
needs. 

Background information applicable to the conference strand on 
juvenile corrections can be found in another publication. Special Educa- 
tion in Juvenile Corrections, which is a part of the CEC Mini-Library 
Working unth Bekamoral Disorders. That publication addresses the 
demographics of incarcerated youth and promising practices in respond- 
ing to their needs. 
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1. Introduction 



FamlHBs consmute Uw fasted gmvrtng s^gnwa of the 



Homele$$nes9 has traditionaDy been 8$$»odated with IwHng on ^'SJdd 
Rowr*' a term derived horn Skid Road in Seattle, where Indigents wen 
known to tolter (Baxter & Hopper^ 1931). This amicktson conjures up 
stereotypic images of urJcempt indivkiuals who may be caught in the 
throes of alcoholism, jHJverty, and disordered cognition. Although this 
image nmy have been fairly accurate 40 yearsago (Ro^ the profile 
of persons experiencing homelessness has changed dramatically. Now, 
the fastest growing segment of the homeless population is families with 
children (Rafferty & Rollins, The eH^ects of homelessness on 
children can be devastating 

Before discussing the implications of homelessness in relation to 
students in need of special educational services, this hmk explores the 
magnitude of homel^n^ among families^ pro^des empirical descrip- 
tions of homeless populations, and Identifies factors contributing to the 
rising incidence of homelessness in the United Sbitt^, Specific effects of 
homelessness on children and youth are considered. Chapter 3 discusses 
educational im{^i<3tions and documents federal programs that have 
been enacted to attempt to meet the educational needs of students; who 
are homeless. Implii^tions for teachers in relation to children with spedal 
needs and general teaching strategies are provided. Barriers to the 
provision of educational services are delineated as implications for ad- 
ministrators. Chapter 4 presents recommendations for program 
developmentand administration. Resources and contact information for 
programs and clearinghouses are provided in the Resources section at 
the end of this book- 
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2. Synthesis Of Research 



As many as 4 trMlon psopte may ba homalam, tndutUng 
ISmiaonchrnmuAnynOforoifaaaml, legal, antf soc^ 
fecfofs contribute to Increases In tire homeless populaOorh 
amran are most wacafMbla to the devastathig affects of 
homefessnass. 



Definition 

TraditionaUy, homeless Individuals have been described as people who 
live outside the family unit. In contrast, tt>da/s definition of homeless- 
ness describes an absolute inability to afford housing, which results in a 
dependence on shelters and other typ^rs of temporary accommodations 
(Rossi, 1990). 

The Stewart B. McKinney Homeless Assistance Act (P L ICMVTT) 
defines homeless individuals as those who 

1 . Lack a fixed, regular, and adequate nighttime residence. 
Z Have a primary mghttime residence that Is: 

(a) a supervised, publidy or privately ofwrated shelter designed Itt 
provide temporary living accommtHiations (including welfare 
hotels, congregate shelters, and transitit)nal housing for the 
mentally ill); 

(b) an institution that pmvides a temporary residence for in- 
dividuals intended to be institutionalized; or 

(c) a public or private place ncil designed for, ()r t>rdinarily used as, 
a regular sleeping accommtidation for human beings. 

incidence of Homelessness 

Although difficulties encountenfd in attempting tt) quantify the mag- 
nitude of homelessness in the United States result in discrepant figures, 
estimates are that there are between 3 and 4 million homeless individuals 
in the United Stales annually (Tower & White, 1 989). or 660,000 homeless 
during any given week (Bums, 1 991). Acknowledging that diffeivnces in 
reporting lead to inddence ctmnts that err toward an undercount (Har- 
rington-Lueker, 19<»9), the Department t>f Education estimated that 
approximately 272,773 school-aged children and youth are homeless 
(Cavaztts, 1990). Of that number, 49% are elementary aged, 21% are 
junior high aged, and 26% are high school aged (leaving 4% unspecified 
in regard to grade level). In the same report, 19 states indicated the 
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prmnce of 56783 homelm children of pit^hcH^ age. These oitimates 
are considered low (Friedman & Christiansen, 199D). The Children's 
Defense Fund reports a much higher incidence of 1.6 million children 
who may be homeless eveiy year (Bums, 1991). Homelessness among 
families increased 118% between 1^ and 1989 (Bums, 1991). 

In addition to the individuals who meet the definition of homeless- 
ness as detailed by the Stewart B. McKinney Act, there may be as many 
as 14 million more who are considered "hidden homeless* (Linehan, 
1989), The hidden homeless are individuals or families who live with 
hrierelsor relatives because they cannot afford theirown housing (Burns, 
1991). Although these homdess indhiduals may have a fixed nJ^ttime 
residence, living conditions may be less than desiraUe. Because condi- 
tions may be tenuous and temporary, hidden homelessness often leads 
to total homelessness (Rivlin, 1990). 

Empirical Descriptions off Homeless Populations 

Families are the fastest growing segment of the homeless pt>pulation. 
Approximately one third of homeless people are member of famities 
with children (U.S. Coi^rence of Mayors, 1989). Recent studies indicate 
that the count may be as high as 52% (US. Departinent of Housing and 
Urban Development, 1989). One of every four homeless individuals ha« 
custody of a child (U.S. Conference of Mayore, 1989). The dramatic 
increase in numbers of families who are homeless is evident in an 
examination of the records for the New York City ten»fH»rary shelter 
system. In any given mtmth between 1%0 and l*m\ an average of 600 
homeless families lived in shelters. In 1987, that number increased over 
800% to 5^20 families per mimth, which included 12,303 children (Al- 
perstein, Rappaport, & Flanigan, 1988). The average age tjf the homeless 
children was 6 years {Kozvi, 1 9%). 

The number of homeless families headed by single females may be 
as high as 90% (Stronge & Tenhouse, 1990). One study found that the 
average age of homeless women was the mld-^; they had an average 
of Z7 children whose ages ranged fwm 6 weeks to 18 years (Bassuk & 
Rubin, 1987). Bassuk and Rt>senberg(1988) conducted a study in which 
the characteristics of women heading homeless families were compared 
to the characterisstics of wamen heading housed families t)f similar 
socioeconomic status. Almost ail of the women in both groups were 
single at the time of the study. Homeless mothers were more likely to 
have been battered by boyfriends and/or husbands, with 42% reporting 
abuse. Twenty percent of the housed m{)thers indicated that they had 
been battered (Bassuk k Rosenberg, 1988). 

Ethnic representation among the homeless varies substantially by 
geographic region, in one shidy a>nducted by the Urban Family Center 
in New York City, 67% of homeless families were African- American and 
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24% were Hbpanic (PhiUJps, DeChiUo, KronenfeU, & Middleton-Jeter, 
1988). In contrast, a study comiucted by the ChUd Welfare League of 
America (CWLA) in the dlies of Washington, DC, Tampa, Detnrft, Salt 
take City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, and Houston found that 46% of 
its homeless fomi&s were White, 32% were African-American, 17% were 
Hispanic, 2% were American Indian, and 3% were cf unidentified origin 
(Ma2a& Han, 1988). 

Factors in Growth of Homelessness Among Families 

Several changes njntribute to the dramatic increi»e in the percentage of 
families among the homeless population. These changes include conser- 
vative federal administrations, a diminishing supply of affordable 
low'income housing, family financial crises, *no fault" dworce laws, and 
the rising incidence of runaway and thiowaway youth. Each of these 
factors is defined and discussed separately. 

Cotiseri'ative Fedml /^ministrefions. The decade of the 1980s witnessed a 
deterioration of the services availaUe to individuals who are homeless. 
Dramal^ fiscal cuts in federal welfare pn>grams reduced funding for Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children (AF^, kwd stamps, and nutrition 
programs (Hope & Young, 1986). During the Reagan administration, 
nearly half a million families lost all welfare payments; a million people 
lost use of food stamp programs; and two million children were 
eliminated from school lunch progr-ims. The Women, Infants, and 
Children (WIQ nutrition program is unable to provide services to even 
half of the individuals who meet their eligibility criteria (KoaU, 1990). 
During the 1980s, the federal gwemment adopted the pt>siliim that aid 
received by famUies in the form of federal funds must ctmsidered 
incom«, and many families have sulwequently fcweome ineligible for hK»d 
stamp programs (Mihaly, 1991). In 1990, a compromise was reached that 
allowed for only half of shelter ct»sts to count as inwme, biit families 
continue to kise other assistance. 

Diminislthtg Supf^y ofAffordaMe Housing. At least 23% t>f homeless families 
cannot ^cure shelter because of the seardiy i>f low-ct)st housing options 
(U.S. Conference of Mayors, 1989). Conservative government spending 
has led to continued reductions in appmpriatitms for low-income hous- 
ing projects, which has led to increasing shortages of affordable housing 
(Hope & Young, 1986; Kozol, 1988; McChesney, 1986; Wright & Urn, 
1986), In \97i, there were 370,0(X) more low-cost hoasing units than there 
%vere low-income renters. By 1^, the situation had been dramatically 
reversed,and the number of low-income renters outnumbered the num- 
ber of low-ct»st units by 3.7 million (Harringlon-Lueker, 1989). Similar 
reversals are evident in funding patterns. The Hoasing and Urban 
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CN^vcIopinent (HUD) Jtnv-income housing pn^am!i operatwi under a 
$33 blHion budget in 1981 and a $7 billion budget in 1989. Pn»graim to 
help homeless peojde, which *vere funded at less than $2 billion annually 
(Bums, 1991), are hafdiy an equilabte trade^jff for the $26 billion dollar 
loss in the housfng program.. 

For the miUi<m people living in p^iverty in the Unit«J States, 
fewer than 254W0 new, federally sub^dized units of low-income housing 
are produced annually (Bums, 1991). The Department of Houwng and 
Urban Development (HUD) estimates that 70,000 public housing units 
sit boarded up because they «re too expensive to repair (Witt, 19M). In 
1970, 8.5 million low-income nothing unite rented for less than $250. In 
1987, only 6.6 mitUon units were available for a comparable price in 
adjusted ddlars (Mihaiy, 1991). Only 6% of the rental units built In 198» 
ranted for 1^ than $350 dollars. More than half the units built that year 
rented for $550 or more (Mihaiy, 1991). Because of federal budget cuts, 
oi^y 27% of poor renters receive any federal housing assistance, in many 
communities, families have to wait years for housing assistance. For 
example, there is an 8-year wait for hou»ng assistance in the District of 
Columbia (Witt, 1988). 

Many poor families are forced to spend a disprofH>rtionate percent- 
age of tlieir inaime for housing, leaving little money for other necessities 
such as fotM and health care. Assistance pnwided to families under the 
federal Aid to Families with E>ependent Children (AFIX!) pmgram ("wel- 
fare") includes an allowance for rent. Federal funding for AFIX! grants 
has fallen 70% since 1981 (Wilt, 1988), and frequentiy the total AFDC 
payment per month does not even cover the cost of rent When compar- 
ing AFIXT grants for a family of fcmr U> the fair market rent (FMR) for 
housing, the problem is readily apparent. R>r example, the maximum 
AFDC grant for a family of four in Indiana is $316 per month while the 
FMR in Indiana is $292. In Florida, the AFDC grant size is $284 per month 
and the FMR is ^3. In Maryland, the AFDC is $418 per month and the 
FMR is $376. In Texas, the FMR of $244 is greater than the AFDC grant 
size of $201. The average AFDC grant in 1990 was $364 for a family of 
three, which places the family at a level that is less than half the federal 
poverty standard (Mihaiy, 1991). 

Obvit>us irrationalities exist when wmparing AFDC grant amounts 
made directly to families and the amt>unt of money that agencies pay to 
sustain welfare hotels used to shelter homeless families. The city of New 
York pays $1300 to $3,000 per month to house a single family in un- 
sanitary and dangerous communal living quarters (Kozol, 1988; Kurtz, 
1987). It costs the District of Columbia $90 per day to house a family of 
three in its welfare hotels (Rowe, 1986). Yet the federal government will 
supply the .same family an AFDC grant of only $3i0 per month to cover 
rent and pay all other living expenses. 
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Other pn^ams have b^n initiated in an attempt to help families 
procure affordable houi^ng. Uraier Action 8 of the Public Housing 
Program, bw-liKome families can receive a certificate that will provide 
for rental costs in exc^ of 30% of their income up to the FMR. Landlord 
participation in ttie program is vohintary. Of tlw households who 
receive these i%rti&;ates,52% return them, unuwd^tecause they cannot 
find landbrds willing to participate in the program renting apartments 
at or below the FMR (Witt, 1988). 

Family Fimmkl Crises. During a family crisis caused by job loss, medical 
emergencies, fires, rent increases, or insurmountable debts, families may 
lose their homes (Rafferly & Rcdlins, 1990). 

Fully two thirds of the imtanoes ot homelessness among families in 
the District of Columbia occur ^ the result of evictions 0^>1elnick & 
V^Uams, 19^. These families may not have relativi» or friends to turn 
to for support. Homeless famili ^ may seek refuge in temporary shelters 
or 'welfare hotels" (Wasem, l^a) and may be forced to rely on the 
charity of others. Most shelters limit stays to 7 days, fordng families to 
move frequently (Mihaly, 1991). Transience may be one of the mt»l 
devastating aspect of homelessness (Hairington-tueker, 1989). 

"No-Fault" Divorce Lau^. The increa.se in the number of homeless families 
is compounded through ''no-fault" divorce laws that have been adopted 
in almost all of the states (Weitrman, 1985). Under these laws, the family 
home may be sold at the time of a divorce so that the husband and wife 
can split the money evenly. Prior to the enactment of the "no-fault* 
divorce laws, the house was typically awarded to the wife and children. 
h is now common for divorced women to exf^rience a 73% drop in their 
standard of living (Wdtzman, 1985) and be left without a home for 
themselves or their children, who continue to be awarded to the custody 
of the mother. Between 19TO and 19R2, the numi:«r of children living with 
divorced women doubled. By 1984, 10.9 million children wtre being 
raised by single mothers (Women's Bureau, ^9SS). 

Rumwayaful Viromway Youth. A growing number of children are home- 
less because they have been thrown or forced out of troubled homes 
(Palenskt St l^uner, 1^, These chiWren who run away from stressful 
situations have been described as "throwaways" (Stronge & Tenhouse, 
19W); their pUght has intensified as many resort to illegal vocations to 
survive on the street Between 1 and ! 5 million youth (ages 10-17) run 
away from home each year p>owers, Eckenrode, & Jaklitsch, 1988). Most 
are victims of dysfunctional fanuUes or of failed ifoster care or other child 
welfare placements. Studies indicate that up to 75% of runaway youth 
are fleeing situations of severe maltreatment, including physical and 
sexual abuse (Farber, McCoard, Kinast, & Baum-Falkner, 1984). 
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Runaway and throwaway youth are at a higher risk than the average 
population for engaging in self-destructive behaviors; abusing sul»tan- 
ces; and having physical and mental health problems and exposure to 
the human immunodeficiency virus (HIV) (Powers, Eckenrode, & Jak- 
lilsch, 1988; Witt, 

The numbers of runaway and throwaway youth have increased 
dramatically enough that the federal government has addressed the 
issue in legislation. In 1974 the Runaway Youth Act, enacted as Title III 
of tlw Juvenile Justice and DeHnqiHpncy Prevention Act (P.L. W^73), 
provided grants and technical assistance to communiti» and nonprofit 
a^ncies to meet the needs of "unaccompanied" youth outside the 
juvenile justice system. In reaction of iJw fact that many runaways 
are actually throwaways (Sullivan & Damrosch, 1987), the reenact- 
ment of the legislation included renaming the mandate the Runaway 
and Homeless Youth Act (P.L. 96-509). Shelters operating under the 
Runaway and Homeless Youth Act report an Increase in the number of 
youth being sheltered who have severe mental health proWenw. One 
study found that almost 50% of the adolescents living in runaway youth 
shelters in New York City had contemplated or attempted suidde, 30% 
were depressed, and 59% had .school problems (Witt, 1%8). 

Other Factors Cmtr&mtmg to tlte Rise in Homelessness Among Oiiidrm. 
Although not included in homeless counts, some infants are homeless at 
birth. These are the infants who are abandoned at the hospital and are 
commonly referred to as "bt^rder babies," Recent increases in the num- 
ber of boarder babies can be correlated to increases in other areas of 
health concern. Mothers wht> carry HIV, who have AIDS, or who are the 
sexual partners of HIV- or AIDS-infected persons may abandon their 
babies at the time of delivery rather than face a challen^ng and poten- 
tiaUy expensive careg^vingsituatkin. &)me mothers abandon their babies 
in the hospital because they do not believe they have adequate resources 
to care for the infants. Boarder babies are homeless cWWren who must 
rely on the social service system for fcKter care placements. Homelessness 
is the primary reason for foster care placement for a large number of 
children (Witt, 1988), and many families who are in desperate need of 
shelter do not request it for fear that their children will be taken away 
from them (Waxman & Reyes, 1987). 

General Outcomes of Homelessness 

Disintegration of the Family. In addition ti) the stress placed on families 
through homelessness, public assistance programs may inadvertently 
promote the demise of the family structure. Shelters can specify the 
population they serve, and three major types of shelters exist (Mihaly, 
1991). The first type allows women, female children, and male children 
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under the age of 12. The second type of shelter admits men and older 
boys. A third, but less commonly seen, type of shelter admits families. 
Such sf>ecifidty may force a fanuly to sjrfit up to acquire accommodations 
(^fihaly, 1991; Rosenman & Stein, 1990; Waxman & Reyes, 1987; Witt, 
19^). In addition to physically separating famHies, shelter life may 
undermine traditional parenting roles. Shelter personnel may assume 
the responsitnlittes of defining bedtimes, mealtimes, menus, and other 
elements of daily routine (Mihaly, 1991). Shelters usually lack recreation 
arai play areas and require that diildren be kept quiet and in the ronstant 
supervision of a parent This adds pressure to the parent-child relation- 
ship {Rosenman & Stein, 1990). Parents are hindered in job searches as 
some shelters are emptied at 7:00 a.m. and inhaWtants line up at the door 
to ensure a spot inside for that night (Mihaly, 1991). Studies indicate that 
families may vfduntarily or involuntarily lose their children to a variety 
of other living arrangements be<^use of shelter requirements (Hall & 
Maza, 199t^ Mihaly, 1991). 

Cmparisms to Similar Sodoeconomic Status Children in Honm. Children 
who are housed but living in abject jxwerty may demonstrate many of 
the same adverse outcomes as children who are homeless (Linehan, 
1989). Studies that compare homeless children with housed children of 
similar sodoecomimic status demonstrate that homelessness is most 
devastating to preschoolers, but outcomes are similar for school-aged 
children and youth. Of the homele.ss preschoolers studied, 50% 
demonstrate significant delays on the Denver Devek>pmental Screening 
Test as aimpared to 16% of the housed preschoolers (Bassuk & Rosen- 
berg, 1990). 

Homeless preschot)lers were less likely to be enrolled in early 
childhood programs such as Head Start than their housed peers and 
were significantly delayed in receptive vocabulary and visual-motor 
development (Rescoria, Parker, & StoDey, 1991). Homeless preschoolers 
also demonstrated significantly higher rates of behavioral and emotional 
symptoms (Rescoria, Parker, & StoIIey, 1991). Among the school-aged 
population, retention, failure rates, and special education enrollment 
were comparable between the two groups (Bassuk & Rosenberg, 1990; 
Rescoria, Parker, & Stolley, 1991). Abject poverty has the greatest in- 
fluence on prognosis for devek)pmental outct}mes, regardless of whether 
the child is housed or homeless (Mihaly, 1 991 ). Every Syears, the number 
of children who die because of p<>verty-related pmblems exceeds the 
number of casualties of the Vietnam War (Witt, 1988). 

Effects of Homelessness on Children 

H&ilth Cotuxms. Although homelessness is potentially devastating for 
everyone, it appears to have the mcwt detrimental effects on children and 
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youth (Friedman & Christansen, 1990). Serious health problems faced 
by hometess children tndude lack of food and fwor nutrition (Ra^rty & 
RidHns, 1^ Waxnun & Rey^, 1^7). Hun^rand inadequate nubition 
lead to a fXJor progm^ for adequate ph^ical and cognitive devdop- 
xnent Homeless ddklren have moie healtii problms than inatched 
diiidren of low sodoeconomic status who are Bving at home. A study of 
the health status of 158 homeless children living hn Washington, DC 
documented the ewstwwe of four times more health problems than are 
found in the general pediatric population in the United States (Miller & 
Unn,1988). 

Like many families in poverty, homeless families typically do not 
seek health services for their children until the child's health forces them 
to do so. Even then, many homeless parents are unable to maintain a 
medical regimen prescribed by a phy^dan because of their living condi- 
tions (Wright, 19^). Sixty-five percent of homelm chiWren have one or 
more acute or chronic health prc^^ems, and newborns are at the highest 
rfek for experiencing severe health problems ^ass, Brennan, Mehta, & 
Kodzis, 1990). 

Homeless youth demonstrate twice the rate of chronic disease as is 
found in the housed population (Wright, 1990). The most common 
chronic ilhiesses in homeless children and youth indiMie eye dhNoniers, 
ear probtems, gastrointi^tind! disorders, neurdc^ impairments, dental 
problems, and gentto-urinaiy dysfunctiom (Wright, 1990), 

in comparison to children of low jKxrioeconomic status who are 
living at home, homeless children are three timw more likely to exhibit 
elevated lead levels (Alpersteln, Rappaport, & Flanigan, 1988), Research 
indicates that elevated lead levels may produce neurologic functioning 
deficits, leading to serious educational problems. Analyses demonstrate 
that neither demographics nor sul^tance abttse characteristics are the 
major factors leading to chronic illness. The major factor for the illnesses 
is the homelessness itself (Wright, 199ff), 

Psydtological Cwcmi5, Homeless children demonstrate a variety of scKrial 
and psychological traits attributeble to their homelessness (Rafferty & 
Rollins, 1^^. Homeless children^'s reactions to their situations depend 
in large part upon their age, gender, and temperament; the length of time 
they have been homel^; the cause of their homeliness; and the 
exfetence of support systems (Linehan, 1989). Small studies have docu^ 
mented spedfic psychological reactions to homelessness. Exp^ed 
reactions to becoming homeless include aggression and noncomjrfiance 
or shyness and %vithdrawal (Bassuk & Gallagher, 19^ Mihaly, 1991). 
Homeless children may exhiHt extreme stress reactions and poor self- 
esteem (Stronge & Tenhouse, 1990; Waxman & Reyes, 1987). Of the 
children older than 18 months, 70% exhibit mtKxl pntblems, and 40% 
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have difficiilty interacting with othif r children and adults (Layzer, Good- 
son, & deLange, 1 W6), 

Homeless children and youth are more susceptible to depression 
than are their j^rs with homes (Unehan, 1 989), and almt^t 50% of the 
homeless preschool population is clinically depressed (Children's 
Defense Fund, 1988). Anywhere from 31% to 50% of the population of 
homeless children and youth may need referral for psychiatric evaiua* 
lion (Bassuk & Rosenberg, 1^ Bassuk & Rubin, and the majority 
indicate experiencing suicidal tlu^ughts. The homefess populatioascores 
^ual to or higher than the mean demonstrated by children and youth 
whoare emotionally disturbed in theareasof sleep problems, ag^sion, 
shyness, and withdrawal (Bassuk & Gallagher, 1990). 

Abu^ mid Negkct. It is not uncommon for children to find themseh^ 
homeless as a result of domestic vic^ce (Martin, 1 976), Over 70% of the 
children brought to shelters for battered women by their mothers have 
also been abused (Layzer, Goodsoa & deLange, 1^). As might be 
expected, these chbdren display problems with health, psychosodal 
development, and relationships (Martin, 1976). 

bttelkctuat Det^opmmL Pot^r prenatal and p(wtnatal care increases the 
chance that a child will demonstrate diminished capacity for a>gnltive 
and adaptive functioning (Rafferty & Rollins, I^). The Children's 
Defense Fund (1%8) reported that almost half of the homeless children 
under age 5 display^ significant devekipmenlal delays. A study con- 
ducted by Bassuk and Rubin (1987), which included 156 children in 19 
shelters in and around Bt^ton, Ma^achusetts, indicated high percent- 
ages of children in need of intervention to amefioratv devek^pmental 
delays. Figure 1 depicts the percentages of chikinm demonstrating mid- 
tiple delays, more than four delays and deficiencies in personal/ 
emotional, gross motor, and fine motor skills. 

In a comparison of homeless and hi>used families of similar sckio- 
economic status, 54% of the homeless and 16% of the housed pre- 
schoolers demonstrated at least one major developmental delay (Bassuk 
& Rosenberg, 1988), 

Befmvhral Omraderistics, Homek^ss children display behavioral charac- 
teristics that reflect inadequades in Ihdr physical and mental health as 
well as in intellectual development. Many behaviors may be learned as 
necessary for survival and may imlkate the child's attempts to cope with 
environmental situations. Often these attempts at coping are interpre ted 
by others as inappropriate behavioral resjx^nses and are referred to as 
l^havioral disordens (Stronge & Tenhouse, Homeless children are 
described as displajring more acting-out restless, and aggressive be- 
havkii^ than their peers who have homes (Unehan, 1989). Homeless 
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children may experwfnce a higher incidence of sleeping prt^blems^ 
>srithdrawal, and regr^ion l^fhaviors (Bassuk & Rubin^ 1987; Unehan^ 
1989). Homeless children and youth may appear to be constantly tired 
and anxious (Linehan, 1989). 

Although major pititica] and social chan^ are nece^ry t^fore 
homelessness b substantially diminished, educational systems hold a 
key to providing homeless chfldnen and youth the skills necessary to 
create productive and stable futures. Education permits children to 
acquire skills needed to compete equitably in the job market (Friedman 
& Christiansen, 1990). 

In the past^ obtaining and maintaining school enrollment has been 
difficult for homeless children and youth. Although not completely 
successful, new federal irutiatives encourage school systems to provide 
educational opportunities to homeless children and youth to the same 
degree afforded housed children and youth. Chapter 3 provides an 
overview of the federal incentives and implications for school systems. 
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3. implications for Practitioners 



Federal IncenUves haw Qncoumged school di^ricts to 
enrofl fiomeleas (^tdren and yoiOh and imUitaIn their 
8chm>latteridanG9,AdmitifsMwrsafidteaf^rshavea 

educational opportunities to homeless students. 



Federal incenthree 

Until \9S7, most legislatton purporting to address the needs of the 
homeless population was directed at adulte who vrere considered to be 
in a temporary crisis (Wasem, 19P%>). The major pn^am enacted was 
the Emergency Food and Shelter Pn>gram (P.L funded through 
the Federal Emergency Management Agency (FEMA). Laws were 
enacted (Pi- 99-1 98 and P.U 99-570) that enhanced the ability of a person 
lAdthout a fijted mailing addKss to obtain access to existing federal 
pfograms such as AFDC, Medicaid, and Supplemental Security Incom 
^I). The first piece of Icjpslalicm to reco^wze the implications of home- 
lessness for education is the Stewart B. McKinney Homekss Assistance 
Act (P.L IWVTT). 

Stewart B, McKinneif Ad. The Stewart B. McKinney Homeless AssLttance 
Act (P.L. 100-77), p«»sed in 1 was the first comprehensive support 
program for America's homeless population. The programs authorized 
by the McKinney Act include primary health care, emer^ncy ffK>d and 
shelter, mental health and substance abuse service, transitional hous- 
ing, social services, education, and fob training. 

One program in the Act contains policies and pri>cedures for ensur- 
ing that homeless children receive an appropriate education. The 
education portion of the law. Subtitle VII-B, is administered by the U. S. 
Department of Education. This subtitle guarantees children and youth 
who are homeless the same access to elementary and secondary educa- 
tion as children who are not homeless. The 1^ Act required that states 
address and revise residency, guardianship, or other enrollment criteria 
that |H«vent homeless students from attending sdhool. State education 
agencies were encouraged to vdluntarily submit api^cations for federal 
^nts. The 1987 Act delineated that grant money be used to 

1. Secure a coordinator for the educatk>n of homeless cHldren and 
youth, who, among other activities, must identify special education- 
al needs of the homeless population. 
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2. Comf^ dato on the number of diildren who are homelm within 
thdr state and dcxument the {>robIems these children encounter in 
gaining school access. 

3. Develop a state plan for educating students who are homeless, 
which should indude guarantees of enndfanent based on the 
student's bwt inter»t; dibpute-resolution strategies; assurances of 

extension of spedal ^rvices sud» as compensatoiy edui^tion 
pn^ms, education pn^rams for children w^th disabilities, ser- 
vices for gifted and talented stwients, prog^-ams fior studente whose 
native language is not En^h, vocational education programs, and 
school merf programs; and mechanisms for the timely transfer of 
school records when a student moves from one district to another. 

During the first year of implementation, all SO states and the District 
of Cohimbia applied for MdGnney grants (Jackwn, 1^). The grants 
were allocated according to a population-based formula, and each state 
received at least $50,000. During the second year of ir iplementation, 49 
states, the District of Cdumbia, and Puerto Rico submitted state plans 
and applied for grants. The state of Hawaii was «ie only state that chose 
not to participate Oackson, 1^. 

Three years after the passage of the McKinney Art, national reports 
estimated that a signilirant number of school-aged children who were 
homeless were stifl not attending schod regulariy. With this In mind, 
the Stewart B. McKii .<y Homeless Assistance Amendments Act of 1 990 
(P.L. 101-645) was passed. The 1^ Act required stales to remove 
residency-related policies that were interfering witfi school attendance 
of children and youth who were homeless. The 1990 Amendments 
recognize that residency requirements have not uniformly been resolved 
and that school and immuruzation reooni transfer, transportation, and 
guardianship requirements continue to prevent the enrollment and 
retention of homeless children and youth. The 1990 Amendments con- 
tain provisions for the coordination, devebpment, and deiiveiy of 
educational services to children and youth who are homeless. 

Title V of the 1 9W Amendments authorizes $6 million for fiscal year 
(FY) 1991, $73 million for FY 1992, and such sunw as may be necessary 
for FY 1993 for the coordination of ediK^tion for the homeless popula- 
tion. The Department of Education may make grants to states to 
maintain an Offi(£ of the Coordinator of the Education of Homeless 
Children and Youth. The activities of the state coordinator have been 
expanded to include the coordination and provision of comprehensive 
services to homeI«s children and youth; the development and im- 
plementation of parent, professional, and service provider education 
regarding the rights and needs of homeless children and youth; and the 
development and instigation of strategies to ensure that homeless 
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diiidi«n and youth receive the services for which they are eligible, 
indudiiig federal, slate, or local nutrition and before- and after-school 
care programs. The 1990 Aimindinents change the reporting respon- 
stbililies of the stale coordinator from once a year to once every 2 years. 

The 1990 Amendments authorize funding for the development of 
exemplary programs for homeless chOdren and youth. TWe V proi^ 
for$4milUonforFYl99t,$5miIiionforFY1992;and such sums as may 

be necessary for FY 1993 for grants to stale and local education agencies 
that have demonstrated exoelfence in removing thebarriersthatinterfere 

with school enrollment and retention of homeless chiklren and youth. 

Title V authorizes $25 million for FY 1991 and such sums as may be 
necessary for FYs 1992 and 1993 for grants to state and local education 
agendes for providing educational services to homekss chikiren and 
youth. The 1990 Amendments stipulate that at least 50% of the hmding 
be used for tutoring, remedial education services, or other educational 
smices to homeless children and youth. At least 35%, but not more than 
50%, may be used to provide necessary support services, including 
transportation, referrab to health care services, fees for recorfs transfer, 
and the provision of before- and after-school care and summer programs. 

The 1990 Amendments clarify that students who become homekss 
during the summer must be allowed to remain at their previous academic 
year schot>l for the following academic year. The 1990 Amendments also 
state the insufficiency of homelessness, by itself, as a reason for separa- 
tion of students from the mainstream environment. Stale and local 
education agendes should develop and adopt policies that ensure that 
homeless children and youth are not isolated or stigmatized. 

For FY 1991, $680 million was appropriated for the programs out- 
lined in the McKinney Act as compared to $355 million in FY 1987. Most 
of the monies are directed toward state and local governments and 
nonpofit agencies to hind supportive housing, health care, education, 
community services, emergency food and shelter services, and family 
support (Mihaly, 1991). The McKinney Act does not address the need for 
basic income support or affordable housing. 

Althou^ the McKinney Act and subsequent amendments have 
had a considerable impact on the awareness of the need to ensure 
educational services to children who are homeless, the victory is tenuous 
at l«sl. In comparison to other federal lejpslation that has shaped 
educational programming, the McKinney Act stands as an idealistic but 
weak advtKate for services (Strange & Helm, 1990). All that a state or 
territory must do to secure federal funding is submit a credible plan. In 
dramatic contrast to the Individuals with DisabUities Education Aci 
(IDEA) (P.L. 101-476, reenactment of the Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act, P.L. 94-142), participation in McKinney Act programs is 
voluntary and there are no coasequences for noncompliance (Bowen, 
Purringlon, Uyton, & O'Brien, 1989; Rafferty & Rollins, 1990). Barriers 
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to school enrollment and retention pstrnX, and the Department of Educa- 
tion has been ineffective in implementing comprehen^ve change 
(Friedman & Christiansen, 1 990), leaving state and local education agen- 
cies to shoulder the responsibihty for change (Strongs & Hdm, 1990). 
The National Law Center on Homel«sness and Poverty conducted a 
20-^te survey of providers of servicestothe homeless in !989and found 
dwt 60% rep<^^ the continued use of residency requirements to ex- 
diHie homeless children from school. Forty percent documented the use 
of guardianship requirements ftor die same purpose, Rfty-five percent 
reported that homdess children and youth were not being afforded 
services comparable to those given to housed children, induding the 
extension of school meals and special education servkes (Friedman & 
Christiansen, 1990). Concerted effort needs to be dirked toward ac- 
complishing the intent of the MdGnney Act 

Rumwaif and Homeless Youth Progmm (RHYP). In addition to the Mc- 
Kinney Act {P.L. 10(^628), the Runaway and Homeless Youth Pwgram 
(RHYP) attempts to meet the needs of the homeless children and youth. 
The Runaway Youth Act was enacted as Title III, part D, section 341 , of 
the juvenile justice and Delinquency Prevention Act (P.L. 98-473), In 
I'm, the Act was expanded to addrei^ issues related to homeless youth 
In general and was renamed the Runaway and Homelras Youth Act 
(RHYA), in recognition of the increasing numbers of youth who were 
being forced out of home enviromnenls. The Runaway and Homeless 
Youth Program (RHYP) is administered by the Department of Health 
and Human Services and is authorized to provide shelters, coordinated 
networks, conununity-based centers, and demonstration programs for 
runaway and homeless youth and iheir families. The RHYP funds the 
National Runaway Switchboard, which links callers %vith community 
resources, families, and counselors. The "RHYP also operates an Adoim- 
cent Suicide HotUne (Witt 1988). The RHYP has been reauthorized as 
part of the Omnibus Drug Initiative (P.L 100-690). More than 300 
shelters are assisted by the RHYP. These shelters typically enforce a 
maximum stay of 15 days (Mihaly, 1991). In a 1988 amendment to the 
Runaway and Homeless Youth Act, Congress made funding available 
for grants to establish transitionai and independent living programs. In 
addition, a nonprofit organization, the National Network <>f Runaway 
and Youth Services, has over 1,(K)0 community-based agencies that .serve 
homeless and runaway youth. 

Edueational Imptfcatlons 

Hie combination of physical, psychological, intellectual, and behavioral 
outcomes of homelessness for chiWren and youth may make it difficult 
for them to achieve in .school. Homelessness has been described as a 
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•bre«dmg grtmnd" for disahUng conditioiw {Ktmen & wmiams, 198^ 
Homeless chSWren and youth who manage to attend schod may exhibit 
unsatiiifactory school pn^ess. Chfldren and youth who are homeless 
are at risk for a variety of sclwol-related learning problems (Bass et aL, 
1990; Eddowes & Hranitz, 1989; Unehan, 1989). Research indicates that 
shMients who are homefess have ^ter difficidty in making transitions, 
being successful with academic tasks, interacting positively with peers, 
and demonstrating a healthy seU-concept {Stronge & Tenhouse, 1990). 

A study conducted in Bt^ton demonstrated that 40% of the students 
who were homeless were ^ng or pCTfomting below-avewge work, 
2S% were in spedal classes, and 43% had repeated one grade (Bassuk & 
Rubin, 19R7). Of the homele^ students who could be tracked forZyeare, 
56% averaged two to ^ schotd transfers and had higher rates of grade 
repetitibn (Rafferty & Rollins, 1989). Homeless children are also more 
likely to develop behavior problems than their peers (Bassuk St Rosen- 
berg, K i-sell & Williams, 1^. Homeless children and youth may 
demonstrate an increawd need for sf«?dal sarrvice provision (Friedman 
& Christiansen, 1990). 

Although they are clearly at risk for academic failure, the transient 
nature of most homeless students makes the time-consuming task of 
as^ssmentand reterrd! for spedal services almc^t impossible. Given the 
high percentages of homeless student experiencing schtKil pr«bl»rms, 
child counte in special education shouU refl«l service proviwon to a 
considerable number of learmers with exceptionalities who are homeless 
(Rivlin, 1986). Analyses not only fail to document the existence of home- 
lessness amongstudents in Sfwial education, Ihey alst> demonstrate that 
homeless students are often denied access to any educational oppor- 
tunities. Educational access depends on the alteratii>n of administrative 
policies that exdude htimeless students from sch«H>l enrollment and 
attendance. 

Implications for Administrators 

Administrators are charged not only increase their awareness of the 
plight of children and youth who are homeless, but alst» to develop 
strategies for meeting the students' educational needs. The biggest 
challenge faring administrators invdves the drcumvention of the bar- 
riers that inhibit uninterrupted schwl attendance by .students who are 
homeless. 

Unfortunately, educational intervention has proven to be elusive 
for many h<»meless children and youth. It is estimated that between 28% 
(Cavazos, 1990) and 43% (Ely, 1987) of homeless school-aged children d<» 
not attend schwL A median estimate of these percentages would indi- 
cate that 67,000 homeless children do not attend school (Bowen, et al., 
1989). A variety of legal, financial, bureaucratic, stxaal, and familial 
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Barriers Tl^ Exclude hkmwfoss ChBdren and 
Youth from Ediicationat Servteos 



Tmtsportatktn !^ue$ 

• Cost 

• Tirm 

• Conveniencf? 

Socisl Barriers 

• Transience 

• Potential problems with stxSal acceptance 

• High drop-out rale 

Ugai Barriers 

9 Residency Requirements 

• Guardiamhip Requirements 

Fimttcnl Constmmt$ 

• Prioritize meeting of hasic needs 

• Lack of clothing aruVor f^cYnnA supplies 

• Reluctance cjf community tc» commit finances 

Bureaucmtk Barriers 

• Transfer of rewards 

• Time required ti» refer, assess, and place in appropriate 
special ^ucation pmgrams 

t Inability to track students for coordinated efforts 

• Lack of support services 

Familml ^rrkrs 

• Need to fiKus on survival prit>rities 

• Fear of disa)very 

• Sibling care 

• Wage earning 



barriere serve to effectively exclude himieless children and youth from 
accessing educational opportunities (Bcwen, et al., 1989; Cavaz4>s, 1990; 
Eddowes & Hranitz, 1989; Ely, 1987; jackson, 1989; Rafferty & RoUins, 
1989; Rosenman & Stein. 1990; Schumack, 1987; Stronge & Tenhouse, 
1990). These interrelated barriers, presented in Figure 2, effectively deny 
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many homeless chUdren and youth access to a free, appropriate public 
education. 

Trmspoitatim ls$ue&. State agpndes hidkate that poor transportation 
(lacking or inconvenient) is the ma|or reason that homeless children are 
muible to access educational opportunities (Cavazos, 1990). The cost of 
tr^portation varies aiwnding to student location, whidi may change 
frequently. The amount of time that must be devoted to being 
trans}K)rted can aim Iwcome prohibitive as students move. The use of 
community transportation resources may present tremendous challen- 
ges related to convenience. If a school is wifling to allow a student to 
continue atteriding after a residence change, the student may be faced 
with using public transportation systems that could include multiple line 
duinges and connections. Access to the schocrf's transportation system 
may involve getting to a pick-up point that is a considerable distance 
from the new shelter or residence. Students must also obtain enough 
money to aixess the transportation system. Without provisions for 
transportation, the pmmise of maintaining consistent educational place- 
ment is unrealistic ()acksan, \9»9), 

Social ^triers. Transience may present the greatest barrier to school 
attendance. As many as 80% of sheltered homeless students are not from 
the local area (Hall k Maza, 1990). Being constantly on the move, 
students are unable to establish any familiarity with a school, its person- 
nel, or its students. Likewise, the school community may not have time 
to accept the new student before the student's residence changes again. 

Uke other students, homeless children may be concerned about 
their appearance and acceptance by classmates. Homeless children and 
youth may be reluctant to attend schod because they lack the ap- 
pmpriate dothing and/or school supplies. A lackof time for the affiliation 
process to wxur and fwrceived inferiorities from the homeless student's 
perspective as well as the schod system's persj«ctive may make sodal 
acceptance difficult. Homeless students report being referred to as 'shel- 
ter kids" (Rosenman & Stein, 1990} and experiencing ostracism because 
of their homelessness (Hall & Maza, 199Q; Waxman & Reyes, 1987). Due 
to a higher than typical incidence of behavior problems, students who 
are homeless may not be accepted by the school community. 

Research indicates that peers as well as teachew may avoid inter- 
acting with students with behavfor problems. A lack of sodal acceptance 
coupled with potential academic difficulties creates a situation that does 
not encourage homeless students to pereevere in their efforts to maintain 
school attendance. Consequentiy, dropout rates are higher among stu- 
dents who are homeless. 
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Legfd B&rrkrs. Spedfic enra&ment criteria f uch as residency require- 
ments and guardianship Issues mrt as le^l barriers to educational 
opportunities. Traditionally, scl^b wiH serve only those students who 
neside within dtetikt lines. The trai^ent nature erf Iwmelessness may 
cause a student to move into and out of a sp^fk district several tim^ 
within a school year. Typkal school cxpeJrtations also mandate that 
enrollment in a particular school is dependent on the residence of the 
studenf s guardian. Living arrangement for Iwmei^ students may 
vacillate between a variety of relatmes and hiends, none of whom are 
^;a1 guardians. So although a student may Ui^ in a certain district, the 
dh^trict may he unwilHng to provide educational opporturuti» hecai^ 
the students legal guardian reimies in another distrkt ^though the 
1987 MciOnney Act made Uiese practkes iS^geA, 60% of the states sur- 
veyed still use n^dency m fustifkation for exdus^ (Mihaly, 1991). 

Bumucfutic B&rrien. SchcK>ls reqidre the presentation of sped6c records 
before a student may be enrolled. GeneraHy, a parent or guardian must 
pre^nt previous x}wo\ records and dixrumentation of medical history, 
including inoculation records. Frequently, students who are homeless 
do not possess this documentation, and school districts will deny the 
student's right to attend school, hi some cases, districts will attempt to 
transfer a students records from one school to another. Records tramfer 
is typic^y inefficient and slow. Mmt public schod systems have not yet 
developed coordinated and effective methods of transferring reamls and 
tracking students during residence changes. Such ef forte are usually the 
parents*^ responsibility; parents who are homeless may lack the time and 
resources to accomplish transfening tasks. 

Research on the cognitive and psychological development of chil- 
dren and youth who are homekrss l^s demonstrated that spedali^ed or 
remedial interventions may be necessary before a«demic success will be 
realized. In the public education system, spedatized ^rvices are pro- 
vided only after the student has b«n properly refened, assessed, and 
deemed eligible by an educational dedsion-making committee. The 
entire puicess could legally take as tong as 3 months. The transknce 
associated vrith bang homeless does not allow for resolution of the lime 
issues related In bu^aucratk: gukielines for provision of spedal services* 
Studente who are homeless are usually fK>t in one place long enough to 
be found eligible for special educatii^n services and consequently do nt>t 
receive spedalized support services. 

Fimnckl CoftstrahUs. Although the public i^hixil system in this country 
b considered ti> be "free," certain items that f adiitate school achievement 
and acceptance must be purchased. Students who are homeless may not 
have the necessaiy finandal resources available. For example, students 
are told which school supplies to bring and can enhance peer and adult 
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acceptance by wearing certein dothes, Th?re are tmiafily m?mc ccMJts 
Msodatedwititi field trip and extiacunic^ Although educa- 

tion b provided free of diai^, aduH and pwr acxeptance, the ability to 
produce product, and access to enhancen^t activities are dependent 
on adequate resources. Students who are homele^i may be limited by 
finai^da! constraints. 

SchixJ districts may attempt to implement programs to defray some 
of the cmts of beconUng a participating member of a schod community. 
Unfortunately^ schod districts rdy on commumty purees of finance, 
and commimiti^ may be unwiliii^ to commit funds to subsidize the 
education of homekss students. Although the practice is being chal- 
lenged, school districts usually recdve funding according to the tax base 
of the community. Communities may tala a dim view of committing 
findnces to a population of students who may not reside in the district 
and whose parents or guardians may not be taxpayers. 

Familml Factors. School attendaiice is ako influenced by familial factors 
(Cavazos^ I9<W). School enrollment may be a lower priority for parents 
who are strug^ng to provide the ba^ic i^eds of ft>od, shelter, and 
dothing for their children* Schod enrollment may be undesirable if the 
family is in hiding fn^m potential or actual threats. Parente may also 
want older children to care fw younger siblings or secure jobs during 
the day to earn money, products, or services. 

One of the most ef fident methods of enabling a student to overcome 
the detrimental effects of homelessness is to pravide an appropriate 
education. Unfortunately, some of the legal prowiions designed to 
extend appropriate education to children with disabilities can actually 
present formidable barriers that de'ty access to educational oppor- 
tunities. Although IDEA guarantees ail students the right to a free^ 
appropriate puMic education, the tengthy referral and eligibility deter- 
mination process has served to deny special service provisions. To 
overcome the barriers encountered in attempting to gain access to the 
r^ular education system, as well as to secure special f^rvices as needed, 
the federal government has initiated legislative incentives so that 
children and youth who are homeless may receive access to the educa- 
tion system. Once inside the system, homeless children and youth will 
be best served by teachers who are aware of the educational needs 
created by homelessness. 

Implications for Teachers 

Otildmj with Special Needs. Ht>melessness may create a situation in 
which developmental delays will be demonstrated {Rusjh?1I & Williams, 
From conception, cWldren who are bom into homdessness are at 
risk for such delays. Homelessness results in poor prenatal care, p<H)r 




matemai nubition, and poor bir^ outrjmes, whkh are generally not 
compensated for by the postnatal em ironment. One study demon- 
strated that almc^t 11% of tihe population of homdess chiUren have 
disabilities, with leanung di^ln&ties be ng the most oiminon, followed 
by speech impairments, mental retardation, and emotional disturbance 
(Russell & Williams, 198f(). It ^ predicted that emotional disturbance 
becomes the most comim^nly appUed diagno^s the longer the children 
remain homeless (Russell & Williams, 1988), as the children develop 
cofrfng behaviors that may not be acceptable to the school system. IDEA 
guarantees a free, appropriate public eduction to all school-^ge children 
and youth. Including those with disabilities. The McIOnney Act serves 
to encourage the ebdishment o' legal and bureaucratic barriers to the 
exten«on of educational oppoi tunities. Talcen toother, the two pieces 
of legislation promote the provision of special services to homeless 
students who are deemed eligible. Unfortunately, homeless cluidren 
may not be enrolled in one school long enough for elig^ility to b" 
determined. In addition, tougher academicstandards resulting from Ine 
"excellence' movement selectively exclude most homeless children and 
have severe ramifications for students with special needs (Kozol, 1990 ). 

_,»iCTa/ Teadmg Strat^ie^ An increasing awareness and knowledp^ of 
how children are affected by homel«sne!» can help school personnel 
implement strategies to sup{X)rt students' efforts and alleviate anxieties 
and stress (Linehan, 1989). School personnel must learn to plan for and 
incorporate homeless students into their programs U>r whatever period 
of time the children will be able to attend (Eddowes & Hranitz, 1989; 
Schumack, They must also make concerted efforts to retain stu- 
dents despite transience (Cewirtzman & Fodor, 1 W), Toward these 
ends, the U.S. Department of Education lists the following as the tt)p six 
priorities for meeting the spedai educational needs of children and youth 
who are homeless (Cavazos, 1990): 

• Remediation and tutoring of basic skills. 

• Support services including counseling and social work services. 

• After-schtwl and/or extended-day services tt> prcivide basic needs 
and recreation. 

• Awareness training for personnel 

• Educational assessment, screening, and placement 

• Program continuity and stability. 
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In addition to the needs prioritized by Cavazos (1990), Buffa (199D) 
and Waxman and Reyes have made the following recommenda- 
tions for meeting the ediKationa! iweds of students who are homeless: 

• Establish definite lines of communication between and among 
service agencies and schools, 

♦ Conduct joint training to fadBtate networking- 

# Develop outreach programs that include the creation of resource 
guides for parents and teachers. 

• t^elop shelter-ba^d tutoring and educational a^istance. 

Teachers can assist students who are homeless through ct^nsidera- 
tktn erf a few critical com]x>nents: personal space, identity development, 
and the establishment of a stmcturai environment 

Homeless children and )^>uth typically fail to develop a sense of 
j^rsonal space and i^rscmal place, Persoml spaa' was defined by Rivlin 
(199D) as l«ing the protective distance an individual maintains between 
sdf and othei^. Pmtww/ p&cw? are sf^fic areas that ^belong* toa person 
(e.g., spot at the dinner table, room, bed) (Rivlin, 1990). Schm>l pn>grams 
can enable students who are homele^ to develop the concepts of per- 
sonal space and perscmal place by defining spaces in the school building 
that are the student's own and by marking the spaces with symbols of 
the student's Identity, These simple efforts will help the student to 
develop a K?nse of self-worth and stability (Rivlin, 19W). 

Homeless children may become distrustful of adults fur failing to 
pmvide shelter, food, and protection. In addition, homeless children 
may be forced to assume adult roles at an early age (Bassuk & Callagherr 
I WO). SdKoi^s need to provkie a safe envinmment where the child can 
be a cWId and expfore his or her own personal characteristics. Schools 
need to concentrate efforts on getting homeless students into programs 
and keeping them there. Basic needs mmt talor precedence as schmils 
focus on providing transportation, fot>d, and suppttrl for emotional 
devek>pment (Bassuk & Gallagher, 1990), Teachei^ should make sure 
that parentH^caregivei^ are aware of support pn^ams available thmugh 
the schools (e.g., free lunch and breakfast). The availability of support 
programs should 1^ communicated discR^ctly to avoid embarrassment 
or defensive reactions. It is critical that the teacher take the initiative to 
follow up on the suggestions in case the parent has misplaced amtact 
information or has met with rejMstance fmm service agencies. 

Homelessnessand missed educational oppc^rtunities may confound 
the student's ability to acquire certain skills, induding social and emiv 
tional aimpetence. Teachers must not assume that any student knows 
what to do, but shouki informally assess the student's abilities and 
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develop appropriate interventions. SiaJA acqu^tion will \^ fadlitated If 
the t^k is brol^n into small steps and mttlttmodal methods of pre^mta- 
tbn are used. The ^^^gnment of achievabte dass roles will h^ter a ^nse 
of control and respondbffity. 

Teachers will be better able to meet the educatkmal needs of stu- 
dents who are homeie^ if they are aDowed to be autonomous and 
nurturing and to focus on strengdiening a pc^tive parentH:hild interact 
tion (Neiman, 1988). A structured, stable, nonthreatening environment 
will ei^ble students who are hon^le^ to express ihdr feeling and wiH 
foster a positive sense of self-worth (Gewirtman & Fodor, 
Teachers can emphasise student success and teO students about eic- 
tracunicular opportunities that may enhance their feelings of i^lf-worth* 

Students who are homeless need more than access to education; 
they need a high-quality education tailored to compensate for negative 
life stressors (Kayne, 1^). A study conducted by Rescoria, Parker, and 
StoUey (1991) dearly demonstrates the importance of school attendance. 
In thfe study, the researchers found that the outwmes for homeless 
school-aged children were ^milar to the outcomes for housed children 
of similar siKnk^>nomic status If the }K>meless children were attending 
schix>L 

4* impiications for Program Development 
and Administration 



N9t¥iforUng 1$ tim essenfto/ &>mpon9fH for developing 
offocthm educational seiv/ces for Itomaless children and 
youth. 



Providing effective services to homeless children and their families is 
extremely complex. The problems facing these families an? ctwpounded 
because they cross the spectrum of all disdplines* Unfortunately, most 
services^ staff, and resources are overextended, resulting in services to 
homeless children and their families that are limited, isolated, poorly 
coordinated, and ineffective in addressing the needs of this population. 
Management Uh>Is can help address the complex issue of homeless- 
ness. hietivorking is an effective management tiH>l in addressing issues 
and services that cross multidisdplinary areas by focusing on a specific 
issue— homeless children. By combining network resourws and efforts 
outcomes can t>e maximized. Issues such as education^ health care, 
mental health, housing, and alcohol and other drug abuse can be effec- 
tively addressed through a multidisdplinary approach that promotes 
coordination, ctwmunication, and colbbt^ration. 
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Two impwtent groundniles are critical for effective networkin|^. 



t Turf issues must be set aside by network members in order to 
fmnride a full array of ^rvkes to homeie^ and runaway children, 
youth, snd their famUles. 

Z Networking should be proactive rather than reactive In seeking 
funds to meet the needs of runaway and homeless children and 
youth. 

Networking brings together people with a shared responsibility to 
address an Identified issue. People tern! to work harder for a cause when 
they and their clients benefit from coHaborath^e actions. Often there is 
no natural or spontaneous groujnng of peojrfe around a single purpose, 
A strategy needs lu be developed to bring organizations, agencies, and 
individuals together to determine whether or not a vehide to promote 
communication and collaboration siK:h as a network is a feasible solu- 
tion. 

When exploring the development of a network, it is important to 
define cleariy the major issue or objective of the network. The n^ajor 
issue or objective must be simply stated so that it can be communicated 
deariy to potential network partkipants. 

After develo{»ng a dear, condse statement of the major Issue or 
objective of the potential network, two Usts need to be compiled. The 
first list i; a computation of pt^iWe network members to ensure a 
multidlsdplinary approach, including leadei^ from all systems that im- 
pact on the major issues or objectives and the community at brge. Being 
indusive rather than exdusive in membership development remows the 
perception of elitism, whdch can undermine the entire networking am- 
cepL Potential members of the network will remove themselves from 
partidpation in the network for various reasons, leaving a strong base 
of interested partidpants. 

A second Usl should contain possible a>nveners of the network. 
Possible ainveners are organizations, agenda, or individuals who pro- 
vide leadership in targeted systems or communities. Four important 
characteristics shouki be considered when romptling the list of |K>ssible 
conveners and determining the convener of the propmed network: 

1. Neiitrality—iMity to be nonpartisan; a body that will not benefit 
directly by convening the network and has no sfHfdfic issue to 
promote; a neutral body siKh as a college, univer^ty^ community 
planning group, or community leader (e.g, university faculty, bank 
president, church leader) are ideal possibilities; a body providing 
direct service related to the major objective or issue should not hi 
given high priority. 
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Z. QmmUnwnt—BhBKd value, belief, and importance of the mafor 
objective or hs»ws tdent^led 

3. FadlimtUm — ability to facilitate^ promote, and support oi^niza- 
tional process of tinr netwwk development 

4. Recc^nUim — abifity aroi power to convene kiy leaders. 

After the outlined iKlivities are competed, a wealft of information 
wiD be avaite^ to guKie the selectkm of t)^ net%vin'k convener and 
potential members of the network. Preliminaiy meetings wili be n«e»- 
sary to allow potential members to determine tli« feasibility of 
developing a network and the mending of its organizational structure. 

Combining linuted resources to maxiiraze out(s>mes is a key r^ult 
of successful networking. When faced with an overwhelnung and dif- 
ficult task, networking provkles the foHowing benefits: 

• Reduce burnout 

• Avdds overbad on one specific system and/or resource (staffs 
funds, etc.). 

• Increases referral and resource bases for members, 

• Provides peer support 

• Increases understanding from the perspective of different dis- 
ciplines. 

• Stimulates planning and program development 

• Provides an advocacy voice, 

• Provides a legislative vcnce* 

• Enhances communicatioa 

• Increases interaj^cy linkages, 

• Increases joint proposal writing, 

• Increases an agency's opporturuties to promote a specialized area 
of exj^rtise to other network members which can increase the 
agency's funding base. 

• Increases the availability of high-quality, low-cost training. 

• Sets standards. 

An Exemplary Program 

When systeiTO are faced with increasingly com f^ex issues and decreas- 
ing resources, networking vehicles such as the Runaway and Homeless 
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Youth Network of Allegheny County are innovative management look 
to increase the availability and quality of ^rvtces. This model can be 
replicated in rural, suburban, or urban areas. The networking model 
provides organizational flexibility and a structure that can be moWed to 
meet the needs of the partidpants. The networic structure can include 
commlnees, task forces, and inter^l groups as subsets of the main 
networking body. 

The Runaway and Homelais Youth Network of Allegheny County 
meets monthly to provide network communication and coordination. 
As interests in specific areas are identified, an effective task force system 
is developed by the Network The activities of the Network are carried 
out by 10 active task forces: Education. Medical Leg^Iation, Housing, 
Dental, Child Devetopmenl^ Information, Drug and Alcohol, Data, Police 
Law Enforcement, and Strategical Planning, Rgure 3 depkrls the or- 
ganizalii>nal hierarchy of the Network. 

The t^k fon:^ are chaired by meml^rrs at the monthly Network 
meeting. A unique feature of the task force system is ite membership, 
Indh^uals with expertise in the sjwcific area of the task force have the 
choice of partidpating in task force activities but may choose not to 
attend Network monthly meetings. The key to the high-level activity of 
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the Network has been fle>dbility to adapt to tin? availaWlily of its 
members' Interests aroJ time. 

Through flie efforte of tiie Network, over S276^ has been spedfi- 
cally targeti^ for wrvk^ to runaway atKi homeless children and youUi 
in Allegheny County. In addition, over a S*year period, network sl^f 
members have been trdned dmmgh the }dint cdiatK^thre network 
efforte in tihe fcdk>wmg areas: educatiorml i^ues of homde^ chikiren; 
AIDS; recognition of d>iki abuse^ satanism, and high-risk adolescents; 
dental needs of homely chikiren and ^uth; and cultural »»^ti>ity. 

Through Network coQatoralive efforts, two computerized couinty 
systems are being developed to cdlect data on runaway and homeless 
youth- One system wffl involve 43 sdhoo! districts tracking homele» 
children through the educatonal system. The second computeru^ 
system will aid service provider in determining appropriate interven- 
tion and referral services to rumiway and homely youth as well as 
providing an agency and county datal^ise on runaway and homeless 
youth Over 3,000 runaway and homeless youth information packed 
have been developed and «iistributed to legislators, policymakers, and 
community organizations and agencies. Mt^t important^ the Network 
has devebped an effective system of communicatkin and collaboration 
among its members. 

All systems strive to pnxiuce t^nefils that have impact and are 
effective. Networking is a creative management tool that can be minded 
to meet the needs of gmup participants by providing fk^ble organiza- 
tion and structure to achieve the» outcomes. Ba^ on a>mnK)n belief 
and shared values such as the importance of education for homeless 
children, networking can increase the avdiability and quality of educa- 
tion and other services and affect the future lives of these children and 
youth by increasing their opportunities to break the cyde of poverty. 

Conclusion 

After a moderate amount of attentkm, the national attitude toward 
homelessness is becoming one of unavoidable acceptance. At least 
100^000 chikiren go to sleep homeless every night (N'Uhaly, 1991). Home- 
lessmss is often thought of as being syiwnymous with hopelessness, but 
this need not be tl^ c^. An appropriate education can help children 
and youth who are homeless to acquire skills that will enable them to 
overcome the potentially <ydic arki devastating effects of a homeless 
situation. A variety of support services must be provided in order for the 
cyde to be interrupted. An appropriate education is the most promi^ng 
intervention available. As directed by federal precedents and the con- 
tinuous work of advocates, schools must increase their efforts to meet 
the needs of homeless students, including thc^ who need special ser- 
vices to benefit from their educational opportunities. RealUtically, 
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schools must recognize that homeless children and youth bring with 
them a variety of problems. Emotional stress, behavioral diMJrden, 
physical anomafies, poor health, and developmental delays created by a 
transient life style, as weB ^ cc^thw deficits because of missed school- 
ing, inhibit the abifity to learn. These problems, cou^ed with high 
absenteeism aiwf schod access barriers, may deter efforts by educational 
personnel Encouraged by federal nuindates, school systems mist in- 
crease their efforts to incorporate children and youth who are homeless 
into ^r programs. Without such efforts, homeless children will not 
learn the critical sldlts needed to gain control of their futures. 
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Resources 



Organizations and Hotlfnas 

Center for Law and Education 
236 Massachi»etts Avenue ME, 
Suite 504 

Washington, DC 20002 
(202)546-5300 

Children's Defense Fund 
122 C Street NW 
Fourth Floor 
Washington, DC mm 
(202)62841787 

Homelessness Informatii>n 
Exchange 

1830 Connecticut Avenue, NW 
4th Floor 

Washington, DC Tim 
(212)462-7551 

Interagency Council on ihv 
Homeless 

451 Seventh Street, SW 
Suite 7274 

Washington, DC 20410 
(202) 708-1480 

Metro-Help/National Runaway 

Switchboard 

Lora Thomas 

30*«)N. Lincoln 

Chicago, IL 60657 

(312)880-9860 



National Coalition Ivr the 
Homeless 

1621 Connecticut Avenue, NW 
Fourth Fltx>r 
Washington, DC 20009 
(202) 265-2371 

National Governor's Association 
444 North Capitd Street. NW 
Suite 250 

Washington, DC 2mn 
(202) 624-5300 

Natit>nal Resi>urce Center fur 

Youth Services 

jim WalkecTeter Ct»r''» ia 

University of Oklahoma 

202 W. Eighth 

TuLta, OK 74119 

National Vtilunlecr 
Clearinghouse ft»r the Homeless 
1 310 Emerson Street, N W 
Washington, DC 20011 
(202) 722-2740 

U.S. Department of Education 

Education t)f Homeless 

Children and Youth 

4(K) Maryland Ave., SW, RiH>m 

4073 

Washingt<»n, DC 20202 
(202) 732-1682 
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Stats Coorctlnators for the Education of Homeless 
Children and Youtfi 



state Contacts — Stewart 
McKiiiiiey Homeless 
Assist^ce Act 

Alabama (AL) 

Dr. Marsha Johnson 

Slate Coordinator^ Homeless 

Program 

State Department of Education 
Gordon Persons Building 
50 North Ripley Street 
Montgomery, Alabama 

(205)242-'8199 

Alaska (AK) 

Ms. Connie Munro 
Education Specialist 
Department of Education 
P.O. Box F 

Juneau, Alaska 998n-05ltt) 
(907)465-2970 

Arizona (AZ) 

Mr, BinScheel 

Coordinator for Education of 
Homeless Children and Youth 
Federal Programs Division 
State Department of Education 
1535 West Jefferson 
Phoenix, A -iz jna 8SM)7 
(602)542^5^35 



Arfcaiuias (AR) 
Ms. Paulette Mabry 
Homeless Grant Coofdinati>r, 
FPD 

Arkansas l^partment of 
Education 

State Education Building 

4 State Capitol Mall 

Uttle Rocll Arkansas 7220MO71 

(501)682-5761 

Catif omia (CA) 

Mr. James Spano 
State Homeless Contact 
State EH?partment of Education 
721 Capitol Mall 
P.O. Box 944272 
Sacramento, California 
94244-2720 
(916)445-8235 

Colorado (CO) 

Ms. Mary Lou Myers 
Slate Homeless Contact 
Colorado Department of 
Education 

201 East Colfax Avenue 
Denver, Colorado 80203 
(303)866^8765 

ConnecUcul (CT) 

Ms. Hilary Freedman 
Education for the Hcmieless 
State Depai iment of Education 
25 Industrial Park Road 
Middlelown, Connecticut (J6457 
(203)638-4272 
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Delawan PE) 

Mr. jose Frank Soriano 

State SpedaUst 

ECIA Chapter !, Migrant 

Edi^tion 

^te Department of Public 
Instruction 

Townsend Bvute ng, P.O. Box 
1402 

Dover, Delaware 1^1 
(302)7394667 

District of Columbia (DC) 
Ms. Beveriy Wallace 
State Contact, Homeless 
Program 

District of Cdumbia Public 
Schools 

415 Twelfth Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20004 
(202)576-8606 

Florida (FL) 

Mrs. Vessie FeUon-Jt>seph 
State Contact, Homeless 
Program 

State Department of Education 
Knott Building (Collins L-34) 
Tallahassee, Florida 32399 
(904)487-0017 

Geoigia (GA) 

Mr. David Davidson 

Project Manager 

Pn>gram for Homeless Children 

State Department of Education 

1962 Twin Towers East 

Atlanta, Georgia 30334 

(404)651-9328 



Hawaa(HI) 

Ms. Eloise Lee 

State Contact, Homeless 

Program 

Student Personnel Services 
Section 

State Department of Education 
1 3(S Queen Emma Street 
Honolulu, Hawau 96813 
(808)548-6079 

Idaho (ID) 

Ms. Anita Brunner 

State Contact, Homeless 

Profp-am 

State Department of Education 
fSO West State Street 
Boise, Idaho 83720 
(208)334-2111 

lUinois (IL) 

Mr. John Edwards 

State Contact, Homeless 

Prc^ram 

Chicago Re^onal Office 
lUinois State Board of Education 
100 West Randolph Street, Suite 
14-300 

Chicago, Illinois 60601 
pl2) 814-3606 

Indiana (IN) 
Mr. Harry Turner 
State Contact, Homeless 
Profp-am 

State Department of Education 
State House, Room 229 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46204-2798 
(317)232-0520 
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Iima(IA) 

Dr. Ray Moriey 
Bureau of Federal Schtwi 
Improvement 

State Department of Education 
Grimes State Office Buflding 
Des Moines, Iowa 50319-0146 
(515)281-5313 

Kansas (KS) 
Ms. Sandra Suttle 
State HomeJess Contact 
State Department of Education 
120 East 10th Street 
Topeka^ Kansas 66612 
(913)296-6066 

Kentucky (KY) 

Ms. Laura Graham 
State Contacts Homeless 
Prt^am 

State Department of Education 
Capitol Plaza Tower, 17th FlcK>r 
Frankfort Kentucky 40601 
(502)564^201 

Louisiana (LA) 

Ms Janet Langlois 
State Contact, Homeless 
Program 

Strte Department of Education 
654 Main Street 
Baton Rouge. Louisiana 7mn 
(504) 342^3338 

Maine (ME) 

Mr. Frank J. Antonucci, Jr. 
Consultant, Truancy, Dmpout 
& Alternative Education 
Department of Educational and 
Cultural Services 
State House Station 23 
Augusta, Maine 04333 
(207)289-5110 



Maryland (MD) 

Ms. Ptggyjackson-Jolw 

Coordinator, Education of 

Hoimle^s Chiktren and Youth 

State Department of EdiK::ation 

200 West Baltimore Street, 4th 

Floor 

Baltimore, Maryland 21201 
(301)333-2445 

Miu»achi0etls (MA) 
Ms* Lydia Macomber 
Coofdinator, Education of 
Homdess CMldren and Youth 
Department of Education 
1385 Hancock Street 
Quincy, Ma^achusetts (ttl69 
(617)77tV7493 

Michigan (MI) 

Ms. Gloria Gordon 
Office of School and 
Community Affairs 
Michigan Department of 
Education 
P.O. Box 30008 
Lansing, Michigan 48909 
(517) 373^6252 

Minnesota (MN) 
Ms. Barbara Yates 
Cooidinator, Education of 
Homeless Children and Youth 
State Department of Education 
996 Capitol Square Building 
550 Cedar Street 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 
(612)296-3925 
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M§. Cynthia Dorsey Smith 
Coordinator, Education of 
Hometes!; ChUdren and Youth 
State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 771 

Jadkson, Mississippi 392t6 
(601)359^3598 

Mi»ottri(MO) 

Mn Charlie Hungerford 
Coordinator, Federal Programs 
l^f^rtment of Elementary & 
Secondary Education 
P.O.Box 480 

Jefferson Qty^ Mi55«)uri 65102 
(314)751^3805 

Montana (MT) 
Mr. Terry Teichrow 
State Contact^ Homeless 
Program 

Office of Public Instructiim 

State Capitol 

Hdena, Montana 5%20 

(406)444-2036 

Nebraska (NE) 
Ms. Judy idein 
Coordinator of Education for 
Homeless Children and Youth 
State Departmera of Education 
Post Office Box 94987 
301 Centennial Mall South 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68509 
{402)471^2*178 



Nevada (NV) 

Ms. Holly Walton-Buchanan 

Stete Coordinator for Homdess 

Youth Program 

State I^partment of Education 

400 West King Street, Capitol 

Complex 

Cbtsoxx City, Nevada 89710 
(702)687-3136 

NewHampshii^(NH) 

Ms, Dorothy Schioepfer 
State Contact, Homeli^s 
Program 

State Department of Education 
101 Pleasant Street 
Concord, New Hampshire 03301 
(603)271-2717 

New jersey (N J) 

Ms. Delia Georgedes 
State Contact Hon^Iess 
Pnjgram 

State E^partment of Education 
225 West State Street, CN 500 
Trenton, New Jersey {18625 
(609)292-8777 

New Mexico (NM) 

Mr. Ralph Paiz 

Stale Contact, Homeless 

Pnigram 

Slate Department of Education 
300 Don Caspar 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 
87501-2786 
(5(5) 827^8 



NewYwlc(NY) 

Ms. Margretta R. Fainveather 

Hom^ss Ccx)rdmator 

State Education Department 

99 Washington Avenue 

EBA362 

AMny, New York 12234 
(518)474-5807 

North CaralinaCNQ 
Mis. Patrida WUkins 
Homeless Coordinator 
State Department of Public 
Instruction 

116 West Edenton Street 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
27603-1712 
(919) 733-0100 

North Dakota (ND) 
Mr, Robert Shubert 
Program Planner, Education of 
the Homeless 

D^rtmenl of Public Instruction 
600 Boulevard East 
Bismarck, North Dakota 58505 
(701)224-4646 

Ohio (OH) 

Mr. joae Villa 

Consultant, Homeless Education 
Division o! Federal Assistance 
State Etepartment of Education 
933 High Street 
Worthington, Ohio 43085 
(614) 466-4161 



Oklahoma (OIQ 

Mr. Keith Haley 

Homele» Coordinator 

State Department of Education 

Oliver Hodge Memorial 

Education Buildmg 

2500 North Unooln Boulevard 

Okbhoma City, Oklahoma 

73105 

(405)521-3015 

Oregon (OR) 
Mr. Amie Leppert 
Director, Compensatory 
Education 

Oregon Department of 
Education 

700 Pringle Parkway SE 
Salem, Oregon 97310 
(503) 378-3606 

Pennsylvania (PA) 

Ms. Leslie Peters 

Acting Coordinator, Office of 

Education of Homeless Children 

& Youth 

Office of Policy and 
Gt>vemment Relations 
Pennsylvania Department of 
Education 

333 Market Street, 10th Fltwr 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
1712W)333 
gi7) 787-4605 

Puerto Rico (PR) 

Ms. Maria Emilia Pillot 
Slate Contact, Homeless 
Program 

Department of Education 
Post Office Box 759 
Hato Rey, Puerto Rico 00919 
(809)754-0888 
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Rhode Island (RI) 

Ms. Virginia BUotti 
State Contact, Homeless 
Ihrogram 

State Department of Education 
22 Hayes Street 

Providence, Rhode bland (KI908 
(401)277-6523 

South Carotina (SQ 

Mr.J.CBallew 

State Contact, Homeless 

Program 

Department of Education 
1429 Senate Street, Room 12t)6 
Cc^umbia, South Can>lina 2920! 
(803)734-8327 

South Dakota (SD) 
M». Janet Ricketts 
Coordinator fur Homeless 
Children, Youth, and Adults 
Department of Education and 
Cultural Affairs 
700 Governors Drive 
Fierre, South Dakota 57a)l 
(605)773-4437 

Tennessee (TN) 
Ms. Leslee Renne"- 
State Contact Homeless 
Program 

State Department of Education 
135ConieIl Hull Building 
Nashville, Tennessee 37219 
(615) 741-6055 

T«x?s (TX) 
Ms. Barbara Wand 
Director, Assistance to 
Homeless Children 
Texas Education Agency 
1701 North Congr«»s Avenue 
Austin, Texas 78701 
(512) 463-0694 



UtahfUT) 

Dr. Kenneth L. Hennefer 
Project Coordinator, Services for 
At Risk Students 
State OfHce of Education 
250 East 500 South Street 
Salt Uke City, Utah 841 11 
(mX) 538-7727 

Vermont (VT) 

Ms. Mary Elizabeth "Mitzi" 
Beach 

State Contact, Homeless 
Pn^gram 

State Department of Educatit)n 
State Street 

Montf«jIier, Vermont 05602-Z703 
(8tJ2) 828-2^3 or (802) 658-6342 

V«^(VA) 

Dr. Marie Spriggs-Jones 
State Contact, Homeless 
Prt>gram 

State Department of Education 
James Monrtn? Building, 23rd 
FItHjr 

Richmond, Virginia 23216 
im) 225-2910 

Washington (WA) 

Ms. PrisciUa Scheldt 
Slate Contact, Homeless 
Program 

Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 
Old Capita Building, FC-ll 
Olympia, Washington 98504 
(206) 753-3302 
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W«IViiginia(WV) 
Mr. Robert Boggs 
State Homeless Con^ 
State Department of Education 
Capitol Complex, Room 6-309 
Charieston, West Virginia 25305 
(304) 

Wis«msin(WI) 
Mr. Paul Borowski 
Consultant, Education for 
Homeless Children and Youth 
Department of Public Instruction 
125 South Webster Street, Box 
7841 

Madison, Wisconsin 53707-7841 
(608)267-5153 

Wyoming (WY) 

Mr. Paul Soumokii 

Slate Contact, Homele* s 

Children and Youth 

State L^partment of Education 

Hathaway Butl6ng 

Cheyenne, Wy.iming «20(G 

(307)777-7168 

American Samoa 

Honorable Lealofi Viagalelai 
Director of Education 
Department of Education 
Pago Pago, Tutuiia %799 
(OS 684-633-5159)* 

Guam <GU) 

Honorable Anita A. Sukola 
Director of Ed ucation 
Department of Education 
Post Office Box DE 
Agana, Guam 96910 
(OS 472-8901)* 



•Overeoas Optiator 



Nofthem Mariana Islands 
Mr. William P. Matson 
Federal l^gramis Coordinator 
Board of Education 
Public Schod System 
Comtm>nweaIth of Northern 
Mariana Islands 
P.O. Box 1370 CK 
Smpan, MP 96950 
(OS 933-9812)* 

Vitgifi Islands (VI) 

Mrs. Ida While 

Homeless Coordinator 

Ctepartment of Education 

44-46 Kongens Cade 

St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 00802 

(809)774-6505 

Rei^nal Coordinators on the 
Homele^ 

Ms. Lynda Baker 

Re^ona! CtM>rdinator on the 

Homeless 

U.S. Department of Education 
(Region I) 

John W. McCormick Post Office 

& Courthouse 

Post Office Square 

Boston, Massachusetts 021 

(617)223-9317 

FTS (8) 223-9317 

Mr. Roland Alum 

Re^onai Ctwniinator on the 

Homeless 

U.S. l>partment of Education 
(Regfon H) 

26 Federal Plaza, RtH>m 36-1 18 
New York, New York 10278 
(212) TM-Tm 
FTS ({^ 264-7005 
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Ms. Kim Healay 

Regional Commissioner on the 

Homeless 

US. De^^rtment of EdtK^tion 
(Region HI) 

3535 Market Street, Room 16350 
Philadelphia, Pennsyhrania 
19101 

(215)596-1001 
FTS (8) 596.1001 

Mr. John Lov^rove 
Regional Coordinator on the 
Homeless 

U.S. Department of Education 

(Region I' *) 

P.O. Box 1777 

Atlanta, Georgia 30301 

(404)331-2502 

FTS (8) 223-9317 

Mr. Brian Carey 

Regional Coordinator on the 

Homeless 

U.S. Department of Educatitm 
(Re^on V) 

401 South State Street, Rm>m 
700-A 

Chicago, Illinois 606(5 
(312) 353-5215 
FTS (8) 353-7330 

Ms. Dura Wilson 

Regional Coordinator on the 

Homeless 

U.S. Department of Education 
(RegjonVI) 

1200 Main Tower Building, 
Room 2125 
DalliB, Texas 75202 
(214)767-3714 
FTS (8) 729-3714 



Mr. r^nald Jacol«meyer 
Repjiia] Coordinator on the 
Homeli^s 

U.S. Departn^nt of Education 
(Re^nVU) 

10220 North Executive Hills 

Boule*.'ard 

P.O. Box 901381 

Kansas Dty, Missouri 64190-1381 

(816)891-7972 

FTS (8) 891-7972 

Mr. David C^cman 
Regional Coordinator on the 
Homelei^ 

U.S. t^partment of Education 
(Re^nVIII) 

1961 Stout Street, Room 380 
Denver, Colorado 80294 
(303)844-3544 
FTS (8) 564-3544 

Ms. Dorothy Vuksich 
Regnal Coordinator on the 
Homeless 

U.S. Department of Education 
(Region IX) 

50 United Nations Plaza, Room 
211 

San Francisa), Califi>mia 94102 

(415)5564570 

FTS (8) 5564920 

Mr. George Swift 
Regional Coordinator on the 
Homeless 

U.S. Departn>ent of Education 
(Region X) 

915 Second Avenue, Room 3362 

Mail Code 10-9090 

Seattle, Washington 98174-1099 

(206)442-0460 

FTS (8) 399-0460 
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Nadond Law Center on 
HcnnelefHRiess and Poverty 
Ms. Lorraine Friedman 
National Law Center on 
Homelessness and ro>*rty 
918 F Street NW, Suite 412 
Washington, DC 20004 
(laiZ} 638-2535 



National Network of Runaway and Youth Services, Inc. 



Defla Hughes, Executive 

IXrector 

NNRYS 

1400 1 St., NW, Suite 330 
Washington, DC 20005 
(202)682^114 

R^onal Coordinators 

Nancy Jackson 
New England Consortium for 
FamiBes and Youth/Re^on I 
Mass Committee for Children 
and Youth 

14 Leacon St., Suite 706 
Boston, MA 02108 
(617) 742-8555 

Mar^ Hirsch 

Empire State CoaHtion^esit>n i! 
121 Avenue of the Americas, 
Rwjm507 

New York, NiY 10013 
(212)966-6477 

Nancy Johnson 

Mid-Atlantic Network of Youth 
& Family Services/Region 111 
1168 Prince Andrew Ct 
Pittsburgh, PA 15237 
(412) 366-6562 



Gail Kurtz 

Southeastern Network/Region 
IV 

337 S.MIDedge, Suite 209 
Athens, GA 30605 
(404)^4-4568 

Sara Jarvis 

Southeastern Network/Regjon 
IV 

1019W.Markham 
Durham, NC 27701 
(919)687-4369 

Barbara Rachaelson 
MNRYS^egion V 
1 15 W. Allegan, Suite 310 
Lansing, Ml 48933 
(517)4M~5262 

Theresa Andreas-Tod 
TNOYS, SWNOYS/Region VI 
406 West 40th SL 
Austin, TX 78^1 
(512)459-1455 

jack McQure, Chair 
M.I.N.KyRegion Vll 
P.O. Box 14403 
Parkville, MO 64152 
(816)741-1477 
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UndaWood 
Mountain I^ains Youth 
Smice&'Rei^n VIII 
31! N.Washington 
BismaicK,NDS8501 

NaiKy Fastenau 

Western States Youth Servim 

Network/Region IX 

1309 Ross St., Suite B 

Pctaluma,CA^954 

(^763-2213 

Ginger Baggett 

NW Network/Reg?on X 

94Thi«iSt 

Ashland, OR 97520 

(503)482-8890 

State Networics/Coalitifms 
(Alphabetized by State) 

Darlene Dankowski 

Crisis Residential Intervention 

Services in Shelter 

(CRJ5.1.SyRegion IX 
Open Inn, Inc. 
4810 E. Broadway 
Tucson, AZ 8571 1 
(602)323-0200 

Andrea Bevemltz 
Arkansas Youth Services 
Providers Association /Rej^ion 
VI 

Youthbridge, Inc. 
P.O. Box 668 
FayettcviDcAR 72702 
(501)521-1532 



Marilyn Erick»en 
CaHfomia Child, Youth and 
Family Coalition 
2424 Castro Way 
Sacramento, CA 95818 
(916)739-6912 

Tracy Kraft, Chair 

CO Network of Runaway & 

Hon^Iess Youth 

Serviceji/IUgion VIII 

€/o Gemini Houx 

1629 Simms StNLakewood, CO 

80215 

(303)235-0630 
Bill Bentley 

Florida Network of Youth & 
FamOy Servkesdlegjion IV 
804 E. Park Avenue 
Tallahassee, FL 32301 
(9{M) 222-5868 

Sam Cox 

Hawaii Youth Serv^. 
Network/Region IX 
20O6McKinleySt. 
Honolulu, HI 96822 
(808)94fv-3635 

Denis Murstein 

It Collah>ration on 

YouthfTouth Network 

CouncU/Reg?on V 

506 S. Wabash Ave., Suite 510 

Chicago, IL 60605 

(312) 427-3247 
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Indiana Youth Service 
Association/Region V 
2611 Waterfront Pkwy, East 
Drive 

IndianajmUs, IN 4620a 

(317) 297-9639 

CUes Gilliam 

Louisiana Association of Ciiiid 

Caring Agendeai^e^on VI 

Harbour House 

1146 Hodges 

Uke Charles, LA 70601 

(318) 4^1062 

Sarah Baker, Director 
Minnesota Association for 
Runaway & Youth Servires 
9306 Country Oub Rd. NE 
Bemidji, MN 56601 
(218)751-8601 

Elaine Mack'-Jefferst)n 
Garden State Coalition of Yt»uth 
& Family Concems^'Region li 
SUE. State Street 
Trenton, Nj 08609 
(609) 393-1636 

C:til Samuels 
Nevada Alliance ftjr 
ChildreiVRegion IX 
P.O. Box 1503 
Crystal Bay, NV 89402 
(702) 831-8978 

Marg Ellistun 

New Mexico Youth Work 

AIIiarM^egjon VI 

2801 Rodeo Rd., Suite a 538 

Santa Fe., NM 87505 

(505) 989-7424 



Sally Maxton/Patrida Ellis 
Ohio Youth Services 
Network/Region V 
SOW. Broad #320 
Columbus, OH 43215 

(614) 461-1354 

Gay PhiUipa^thy Sutter 
OK Association of Youth 
ServioHt^eg^n VI 
National Resource Center 
Youth Servicw 
202W.Ei^thSt. 
Tulsa, OK 74119 
(918)585-2986 

Card Kalgren 

Youth Services AUiance of 

PA'Region Hi 

P.O. Box 1193 

State College, PA 16801 

(814)237-5731 

Shane RtKk 

TN Network of Youth & Family 
Services 

1617 16th Avenue South 
Nashville, TN 37212 

(615) 292-8255 

Kalhyjohawn 

Vermont Coalition/Region I 

c/o Washington County YSB 

P.O. Box 627 

Montpelier,VT056(»2 

(802)229-9151 

Peter Berliner 

Alliance for Children Youth & 
Families/R^on X 
172 - 20th Avenue 
Seattle, WA 98122 
{2m) 324-0340 
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PatBaUce 
WARSTRegionV 
23iBE Dayton St 
Madison, WI 53704 
(608)241-2649 



Tony Chamf^co/Sarah Thomas 
Micronesian Youth Services 
Network 

e/o Sanctuary, Inc 
P.O. Box 21030, G^.R 
Guam, Mi. 96921 
Oil (671) 734-2261 or 2537 
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CEC Minr-Ubrary 
Exceptional Children at Risk 

A set of 11 bof^ ^t^mi^im^iiMlstnitegiesaHd intetveutums 

fOFiMibienatri^ 

• ProgrmmingforA^ressiveandVu^t Students, lUchardLSimj^on, 
Brenda Smith Miles, Brenda L. Walker, Christina K. Ormsbee, & 
Joyce Anderson Downing. NaP^. 1991. 42 pages. 

• Abuse end Ne^i of Ejoxptimal OiMren. Cynthia L Warger with 
StephannaTewey&ManorieMegivenv. No-P351. 1991. 44 pages. 

• Special Health Care in the Sdtoci. Terry Heintz Caldwell, Barbara 
Sirvis, Ann Witt Todaro, & DebWe S. Accouloumre. No. P352. I99> 
56 pages. 

• Homele$$ttndm Need (^Sp&:ia{ Education. L-JuaneHeflin&Ka'I-.ryn 
Rudy. NO.P353. 1991. 46 pages. 

• Hidden Youtiv Dwpouts from Special Eduattimi. Donald L Macmillan. 
NO.P354. 1991. 37 pages. 

• Bmt Substatm Bcpos^, Educatitmlly Vulnert^. Usbeth J. \^ncent, 
Marie Kanne Pouken, Carol K. Cole, Geneva Woodruff, & Dan R. 
Griffith, No.P3^. 1991. 28 pages. 

• Depression and Suicide: SpecmtEducalionStudaits at Risk. Eleanor C. 
Cuetzloe. No.P3S6. 1991. 45 pages. 

• Language Minority Studetits with Disabilities, Leonard M. Baca & 
EstellaAlmanza. NoP357. 1991. 56 pages. 

• AUxiwi and Other Drugs: Ust, Abuse, and Disabilities. Peter E. Leone. 
NO.P358. 1991. 33 pages. 

• Ruml.ExcepfimaLAtRisk. DoiisHelge. No.P359, 1991. 48 pages. 

• Double jeopardy: Pregtmnt and Parenting Youth in Sfxxiat Education. 
Lynne Muccigrosso, Marylou Scavarda, Ronda Simpson-Brown, & 
Barbara E. Thalacker. No. P360- 1991 . 44 pages. 

Save 1 0% by ordering the entire library. No. P361 , 1 991 . Call for the most 
current price information, 70y620-36^. 

Send orders to: 
'Hie CouncH for Exc^ationsi CNIcfaen, Depl K11150 
1920 Association Drhre, Reston VA 22091-1 589 



'.,.wry helpful to schwl district pupil 
personnel... 'Personal space and per- 
sofloi piece' mokes sense for oil at-risk 
children..." 

Jock A. Coiiopy 

ExBCUtivB Oirectof, Specioi Services 
Hamiiton County Office of EdiKotiofl 
Gncinnati, Ohio 
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